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POPULAR INSTRUCTION AFFORDED BY LITERARY 
AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 


So innumerable are the plants in the field of knowledge, that an 
attempt to exhaust their enjoyment would prove as fruitless as to 
drain the ocean, Indeed, the most eloquent of prophets compre- 
hended the fulness and immensity of knowledge in a comparison 
to the waters of the sea. The seed was sown by an endless and 
unlimited power—the power of the Eternal—and the plants are 
equally unbounded. Yet it would be foolish to imagine that man 
can gather these heavenly plants and pluck the goodly fruit with- 
out contributing the toil of his own hand, the sweat of his 
own brow, or the researches of his own mind—without aiding 
and assisting in the cultivation of that immense field. And the 
great Gardener—the Author of Knowledge—has invested every 
man, more or less, with some physical and mental powers to be- 
stow on and employ towards the digging, ploughing and nourish- 
ing of that inexhaustible field, 
- It often happens that we ourselves are not conscious of the 
latent powers within us, and we timidly shrink from entering the 
gates leading to the garden of knowledge, from a modest fear 
that we are not fitted for the great and laborious work. Let, 
however, an opportunity offer to awaken these dormant qualities 
within us,—let but an invitation into the beauteous temple of 
knowledge make us acquainted with its pleasantness, usefulness 
and entertainment, and we shall find that we are all in a measure 
qualified by nature to contribute our share towards the decorating, 
embellishing and perfecting of this eternal structure. | 
In our last Number we enforced the necessity of pulpit in- 
struction, and of its extension among the Jews in this country. 
We now come to speak of another source of knowledge within our 
reach—one less sacred, but not less indispensable. We mean 
that afforded by Lirerary AND SciENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 
Next to those loftier qualities of our nature by which the attri- 
butes of the Deity are comprehended, we should cultivate those 
intellectual powers with which He has deigned to endow us. Next 
to the study of the laws of God written in the sacred volume, 
should we read, meditate on, and investigate the laws inscribed 
upon the open book of nature. Next to the reflection on 


the miracles contained in Holy Writ, should we contemplate the ” 


wonders and signs of art and science. One of the most valuable 
aids in this study, to those who have not the means of access to 
our expensive universities and higher schools, is to be found in 
_ Literary and Scientific {nstitutions. They are the universities 
for the middle classes and the colleges for the poor. ‘The stores 
of knowledge in its multifarious branches are there opened to Jew 
and Christian, churchman and dissenter. The treasures garnered 
up in works of art, science and literature, are there made 
available to every class of the community. There we are im- 
- Pressed with a salutary notion of equality and fraternity which 
must tend to cement the bond of unity and to the impartial dis- 
-tmbution of mental wealth among all mankind. 


no country was the necessity for such institutions more - 


deeply felt than in this; and in no country have their benefits 
me more apparent and appreciated than in England. A few 


| one of the most prolific and ardent poets which Teutonia has 


dozen of literary institutions have spread a larger amount of use- 
ful knowledge among the people of England during the last 
twenty years than did all the universities and colleges in the i 
United Kingdom during three whole centuries. Nor have our 
Jewish brethren been behind in the appreciation of these great 1 
advantages. It is pleasing to be able to record the fact, that i) 


within four years two institutions of this nature have sprung up 


amongst them. The senior one, at Sussex Hall, a spacious and 
elegant establishment, and the junior. the Mechanics’ Atheneum, 
of less pretensions to elegance, at Bury Court, for the humbler 
classes of our community. In the true spirit of liberalism—the 
companion of knowledge — these institutions exist together in 
the greatest harmony and good feeling. No rivalry or jealousy 
is manifested— Ephraim dcth not envy Judah, and Judah doth 
not vex Ephraim.” The supporters of the first are frequenters of 
the second; and the names of some honorary officers of the insti- 
tution at Sussex Hall appear as donors to the library of the | 
Athenzum in Bury Court ; whilst an indefatigable and talented 7 
member of the Sussex Hall Committee is one of the gratuitous ) 
lecturers at the humble, though equally beneficial, institution in 
St. Mary Axe. Both institutions possess libraries of standard 
classical works, in various languages; both open their well-sup- 
plied reading rooms from morning till late in the evening ; both 
have classes for Hebrew, French, and the elementary as well as_ 
higher branches of English literature. And it is gratifying to 
record another important fact, that the classes of the infant insti- 
tution are exceedingly well attended. Both open their theatres, 
not for empty amusements, but for useful instruction afforded by 
the lectures of able men on literature, arts and sciences. The 
senior institution has secured for the ensuing winter the eminent 
services of our eloquent and ingenious Jewish lecturer, the Rev. 
Dr. Raphall, whose discourses on national subjects, particularly 
those on the post-biblical history of the Jews, which we are 
promised for February next, have excited the admiration of 
Christians and Jews in every part of the country. Many an 
eminent Christian divine has left the lecture room, where the 
Rev. Dr. poured forth one ‘continuous stream of eloquence, eru- 
dition and sound reasoning, with improved notions of the Jews, 
their history and their talent. The same establishment has also 
succeeded in engaging the gratuitous lecture of another Jew, the 
proved friend of education, Dr. Barnard Van Oven, on a most 
instructive and soul-stirring subject, the genius and poetry of 


produced—Schiller. 

The programme of the Sussex Hall establishment also promises 
lectures on the History of Plants, by Dr. Lankester ; on English 
Female Writers, by Mrs. Balfour, whose eloquent discourses of 
last year on the Queens are yet fresh in our memory ; on English 
Comic Writers, by Cowden Clarke; on the Fine Arts, by Frank 
Howard ; on Artificial Light, by Hepper; and a rich treat to the 
lovers of music and the admirers of its science, by Henry Phillips 


— 


and George Buckland.* An ample bill of fare this for the greatest 
v 


gourmand of mental food. 


* For particulars of the Lectures, see Advertisement inthis Number. 
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_ tude of words without sense.— Book of Sirach. 
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The Lectures at the Mechanics’ also promise instruction and 
entertainment in abundance. Hibberd on Flowers; Hatch on 


Comic Literature ; Robinson on Meteorology; Barmby on Pro- 


gress; Harper on English Drama; Linton on Italy; Hedger on 
Geology ; Carter on Tom Hood; Pellatt on Glass; Hibberd on 
Lord Bacon; Nichols on Moral Power; Milne on Scotland; and 
Jones on the French Revolution. This is another variegated and 
ample show of the flowers of literature and knowledge. 

An important step in the proper direction has also been taken 
by the Infant Institution in Bury Court, by opening its Lecture- 
rooms on Friday evenings (free), thus affording to the humbler 
classes of our community an opportunity of devoting their Sabbath 
evenings to instruction and rational entertainment, instead of 
wasting and profaning the hallov.? hours which God ‘has 
blessed and sanctified,’ in low theatres and concert-rooms, which 
engender levity and profligacy. It was a noble and refreshing 
sight which we enjoyed last year, to see the working classes of 
our community flocking to and crowding the Lecture-hall, and 
to behold them, with the greatest decorum and the deepest atten- 
tion, listening to the instruction gratuitously afforded them at the 
Mechanics’ Atheneum ; and to hear their gratitude expressed in 
hearty cheers at the conclusion of the discourses. It was a grand 
scene—in the prospect of its repetition we deeply rejoice, as it 
gives a practical denial to the charge of indifference to knowledge 
among the working classes of the Jewish people. 

Whilst we are thus exhibiting to our readers the light of 
the picture, we are in duty bound not to withhold from public 
gaze its shade —the less cheering view and features of the scene 
—the inadequate support of the establishment at Sussex Hall, 
and the want of Jewish patronage bestowed on the Mechanics’. 
Thanks to the liberality of our Christian brethren that the Insti- 
tution for the humbler classes is not without any patrons. Dr. 
Bowring and Douglas Jerrold have kindly accepted the patron- 
ship; but it augurs badly for the taste and judgment of our 
wealthier and more distinguished brethren, that there has not yet 


' been one of them found to enter his name as a patron to so noble 


an undertaking. We require also a Jewish patron for the 


Mechanics’ Atheneum, in order to prove that the votaries of 


literature, the lovers of art, the admirers of science, and the 


patrons of popular instruction may be found in abundance among’ 


the higher classes of the Jewish people. Till a Jewish patron 
graces the programme, it will be a reproach to our nation, and a 
blot on the face of the scene which we have faithfully repre- 


‘sented in the resumé of the sister establishments. 


Need we now, after the correct delineation and full drawing of 
such noble temples of knowledge, invite our readers to enter 
them, and listen to the harmonious sounds and melodious tunes of 
the music of nature? Need we now exhort the public to bring 
their offerings to the golden altar of instruction? Need we, 
after a far from exaggerated account of the salutary and immortal 
results derived from these establishments, say a word more in 
shape of an appeal to our higher and middling classes for their 
support of such beneficial works and undertakings? Our hopes 


and our confidence firmly rest on the irresistible power of know- 


ledge itself, being fully convinced that every one who has the 
mental powers to appreciate the enjoyment of religious liberty — 
that every one who possesses energy and talent to assist in break- 
ing the chain which still fetters the Jews in England—that 
every one who is impressed with the necessity of elevating our 
minds, and our reputation for literary and scientific attainments, in 


‘ order to claim, with more justice and greater pretensions, the 


rights of humanity and equality —that every Israelite, no matter 
of what shade or opinion as to other matters, will join heart and 
hand with us in the dissemination and promoting of that popular 


instruction which our Literary and Scientific Institutions so emi-_ 


nently afford. 


It is better to say a short prayer with devotion, than a multi- 
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THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


PREVIOUSLY to our entering into the spirit of the laws respecting 
the various observances of the Feast of Tabernacles, we wil} 
state the letter of the laws, as we find it in Holy Writ. 

“And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the 
children of Israel, saying, The fifteenth day of the seventh month 
shall be the Feast of Tabernacles for seven days unto the Lord.” 

In the above two verses, the Divine Legislator ictroduces jp — 
general terms, the laws of the Feast of Tabernacles. As, how. 
ever, it will be seen, that the observances of that feast are of 
diverse kinds, which are specified in the subsequent verses of the 
same chapter, we defer our comments till we hear first how Moses 
himself illustrates the holy injunction. 

“On the first day shall be an holy convocation: Ye shall do 
no servile work therein.’’ 

For an authentic explanation of the terms “ holy convocation,” 
and ‘*servile work,’ we can do no better than recur to the 
traditional illustrations extant in the Mishna and Talmud, particu. 
larly when we find them borne out by historical facts. And here 
let us tender our thanks for, and pay homage to the elaborate and 
faithful interpretation which the doctors of tradition have given 
of the scriptural text, animated as these sages were by an anxious 
desire to render a proper account of the observances of the feast 
during the first and second temples. And here let us warn those 
who do not place implicit confidence in tradition, not to confound © 
the post-talmudical and cabalistic speculations, which have un- 
fortunately crept into our code of laws, and into our ritual, with 

the sound comments afforded’ by the Mishna, Talmud, and the 
faithful compiler, Maimonides, founded, as these latter are, on 
the firm basis of the Mosaic dispensation, and corroborated by 
history. 

Wherever the traditions of the Mishna and the Talmud are 
borne out by history —by a detailed account of the sacred obser- 
vances during the temple—their authenticity is a matter beyond 
dispute. For, that there must have existed a traditional and 
verbal explanation, furnished by Moses, there can be no doubt. 
The Mosaic laws are worded so briefly, are so often obscure, and 
so often contradictory, as to admit of no doubt as to the existence of 
a verbal, clear and specified interpretation. Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that our ancestors, who lived during the first and 
second temple, and whose practical observances of the laws are . 
so faithfully and so minutely recorded inthe Mishna and Talmud, 
were in possession of these traditional interpretations, or at — 


least of some of them, and at all events have a greater claim to 


authority and respect than the doubtful and speculative .renderings 
of modern ultra-talmudists, or of anti-traditionalists. 

“A holy convocation” the history of the Jews during the 
first temple shows to have consisted in a previous proclamation 
within and ‘without the holy land, announcing the forthcoming 
feast. This proclamation was the more necessary since the fixing 
of the day of new moon depended upon visible and practical, and 
not upon scientific calculation. The convocation also consisted in 
the assembling and congregating of the people in the sacred temple 
to attend to their devotions and sacrifices. 

Ye shall do no servile work,” a prohibition of all labor except 
such as in another part of Scripture is thus specified: “ Save 
that work which every man must eat, that only may be done of 
you” (Exod. xii. 16). In this particular, the Feasts are distin- 
guished from Sabbath and the day of Atonement, on both of 
which, “no manner of work” is permitted; whilst on the Feasts, 
all work (wp2 Doi) necessary for our food was exempted from 
the general prohibition. | 

The next three verses (36, 37, 38) contain the laws of offerings 
and sacrifices, which, alas ! we are not now permitted to perform. 
By our own misdeeds we have forfeited the sacred privilege 
worshipping God, by offering Him that which He has given 
By our own iniquities we have been deprived of the means 


manifesting — as was done by the offering of blood—that we are 
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prepared to lay our own blood on the shrine of our holy religion : 


as we then did that of beasts. We weep not for the loss of the 
splendour and pomp connected with the Temple, for splendour 
and pomp’s sake ; we bewail not the loss of the golden and silver 
vessels, the hangings and the bells, and the gorgeous decorations 
which excited the admiration and envy of powerful monarchs ; 
we lament not the loss of the ark, the tables, and the magnificent 
candlestick —for similar treasures, however valuable and however 
grand, we may purchase now—but we grieve for the cause and effect 
of the destruction. The cause was want of unity —under which 
calamity we still labor. The effect was want of nationality — 
from which affliction we still suffer. Internal strife and discord 
delivered that temple and that kingdom into the hands of the 
enemy without, which the united efforts of Judah and. Israel might 
easily have saved. The same evil lurks yet among us, though in 
a less formidable degree. Petty considerations and jealousies yet 
divide the House of Israel, and crumble the powers which unity 
of purpose would supply, So long as that great feature of our 
nationality is not restored, which in our ritual is termed nnx& 77438 
one community, so long will admittance be denied to us into the 
Holy Temple — not of wood and stone— but of more imperish- 
able materials—our immutable Faith. A temple which must be 
founded on unity, cemented with concord, decorated with harmony, 
and embellished with-the olive-branch of peace. 

Proceed we-now to the observance of 3)39nx and 1545, the palm- 
branches, and the citron, or rather to the more significant (as we 
shall show) 0°39 myats “four kinds,” which are thus described 
by Moses :— 

“ Also in the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when ye have 
gathered in the fruit of the land, ye shall keep a feast unto the Lord 
seven days : on the first day shall be a Sabbath, and on the seventh 
day shall be a Sabbath,” whence our sages permitted servile 
work on the five days intervening. | 

“ And ye shall take you on the first day the boughs of goodly 
-trees, branches of palm-trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and 
willows of the brook; and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your 
God seven days.” | | 
The reason and purpose of this ceremonial observance is briefly 
indicated in the preceding passage—‘“ when ye have gathered in 
- the fruit of the Lord.” 

Maimonides, in the true spirit of Judaism, has written a 
memorable Essay on ‘‘ Sacrifices,” proving their original design 
to have been “a practical refutation of the heathen and idolatrous 
notion of sacrifices and offerings.’”” They imagined to appease 
the wrath of their Deity by the beasts which they killed and by 
the blood which they shed. The doctrines of a more enlightened 
aad more civilised creed of our present day even, are equally 
erroneous in the interpretation of the spirit of sacrifices. They 
teach that it is “ blood” which the Lord requires, without which, 
they allege, there is no atonement. The offering of the “ four 

inds ” which we are enjoined to bring on the day of Tabernacles, 
however, furnishes an irresistible argument against the necessity 
of bloody sacrifices, besides another undeniable proof already 
established by the fact, that the Almighty distinctly granted that 
the poor man “ who is not able to bring two turtle doves or two 
young pigeons, shall bring for his offering the tenth part of an 
5 of fine flour for a sin offering” (Levit. v.11). There we 
ected clear proof that a handful of flour, without oil, without 
oe oe constituted a sin offering, and of such a poor offering 
© “ses: of all says, “and the priest shall make an atonement 
his sin that he has sinned” (Levit. v. 13). 
cas alt it still be said that the Lord required blood for atone- 
however, after pointing out the blasphemy which 
‘an en sacrifices and idolatrous offerings inculcated, and which 
ad ecm and licentious ceremonies attending the disgust- 
Orship testify, shows, that the spirit of Jewish sacrifices was 


the the offering itself, the beast killed, the blood sprinkled, and 


fat burnt, but -a practical demonstration of humility, of 


| eternity. 


unto thee.” 


acknowledging man’s nothingness and God’s pre-eminence ; man’s 
sinfulness, and God’s justice; man’s perishableness, and God’s 
It is the “memorial” of the offering which God 
requires, but not the offering. It is our motives, our medita- 
tions, our submission, our obedience, our trust, our confidence, 
our love, and our faith which God requires to be expressed through 
the sacrifice, and not the sacrifice itself. 

At this season of the year, when we have “ gathered in the 
fruits of the land,’ when our barns and our granaries are 
filled with corn, when we commence enjoying the harvest of our 
earthly toiling and plodding, we might say, with the boaster 
described by Moses, ‘‘ My strength and the power of my hand hath 
gotten me this wealth; ”’ we might forget whence it came, and 
become overbearing and proud ; we might forget, that if we 


received more than we want for our own families, we should think 


of our less fortunate neighbours, of those who have not sufficient 
to supply their necessities: to guard us against such mis-concep- 
tions, we are commanded by Him who knoweth man’s weakness, 
and his inclinations to pride and selfishness, to take four kinds of 
fruits in his hands during our divine worship, and to acknowledge 
that “ From thee is all, and of thine own hand have we given 
This one idea, ‘we give but that which we have 
received,” is a never failing safeguard against the bursts of pride 
to which our treacherous memory often leads us. And this idea 
should pervade us whenever we enjoy the Shappy privilege of 
making the hearts of the stranger, of the widow, and of the 
orphan rejoice. We have received it to give it. | 

The allegorical signification of the ‘‘ four kinds ”’ is thus given 
in the Talmud ;— 

The 2515 (palm-branch) has taste, but no fragrance. 

The on (boughs of thick trees) have fragrance, but no taste. 

The ane (fruit of the goodly tree) has both. 

The nary (willow of the brook) has neither. 

An emblem of the four classes of people in religious demeanour. 

The first class, those whose deeds and actions are good but not 
their intentions. | 

The second, whose thoughts are good but not their actions. 

The third, who possess both. 

The fourth, who possess neither. 

‘The second observance is thus enjoined by Moses:—“ Ye 
shall dwell in booths seven days; all that are Israelites born shall 
dwell in booths.” 

The reason of this removal from our houses to a temporary 
residence is —‘‘ That your generations may know that I made the 
children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought them out of 
the land of Egypt’’— another ceremonial observance to act as a 
safeguard against our degenerating into excessive gratifications of 
our passions and cravings, when we begin to reap the fruits which 
we have sown—a time when we are most apt to over-indulge 
in enjoyment, and to forget the source whence flowed all this 
abundance. 

The adjourning from our comfortable spacious brick houses to 
narrow and chilling huts, at this season of the year, must 
necessarily rouse the attention of our generations, and remind us 
of our exit from Egypt, of the bodily and mental slavery to which 
our ancestors were so long subjected, of the cruelty with which 
our very existence was threatened to be stifled in its birth; of the 
tyranny and despotism of our task-masters ; of the wasting of our 
toil and labor for the gratification of absolutism —for the building 
of fortresses for persecuting kings—of the miraculous manner in 
which we escaped that cruel bondage. Remember we all this 
when we sit in our Tabernacles, and our false pride will be 
subdued, our vanity suppressed ; whilst the more solemn, sublime 
and elevating reflections which man is capable of, will be awakened 
in our mind—and if we do rejoice, we shall rejoice before the 
Lord, fully acknowledging that from Him is all, and it is of His 
bounty that we give unto Him. Such a Feast, and such rejoicing, 
must lead to salutary results, and such only is acceptable unto the 


Lord. 
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JEWISH GRATITUDE. 


Dr. Kraft, an eminent Christian divine, in paying a tribute of 
respect to the various virtues and good qualities which he dis- 
covered among the Jews, praises them particularly for the aftri- 
bute of gratefulness, which he found them to possess in an 
eminent degree. The Doctor relates the following fact, which 
came to his knowledge :— 

“A rich Jew travelled on horseback to the Leipzig fair. He 
was provided with a large sum in gold, which was enclosed in a 
huge girdle, such as the German and Dutch travellers of former 
times used to wear. . Having to pass a small river, which was 
considerably swelled by an incessant rain, he was carried away 
with the violent current, and in a few moments after their enter- 


ing the water, neither horse nor rider was to be seen. A 


peasant, who happened to stand on the brink of the river, saw the 
accident, and, being an expert swimmer, threw off his clothes, 
sprang into the water, and laid hold of the Jew. With a great 
deal of perseverance, he succeeded in conveying him to the shore, 
but could not save the horse. ‘Though there were but faint 
signs of life visible in his heavy burden, he carried him to his 
cottage, laid him on a bundle of straw, and, by dint of stimulating 


applications, succeeded’ in restoring animation and life, and in a 


few days the Jew completely recovered. 

‘‘ Having come to himself, the Jew thanked the saviour of 
his life in as many and as eloquent terms as he could utter; then 
stretched forth his hand to seize the girdle, and to reward the 
peasant; but, lo! the girdle was gone. The merchant, Who had 
intended to make purchases at the fair with the money, was 
grievously disappointed, and broke out in loud accusations against 
the peasant, who, he thought, must have taken the girdle, as it 
was tied fast round his waist, and could not possibly have dropped 
into the water. The peasant was startled. His innocent conscience 
fully acquitted him, but he was deeply mortified at the grave 
suspicion, which had, moreover, so strong an appearance of 
foundation. Heassured the Jew, in the most simple yet emphatic 
manner, that he was innocent, that he had neither seen nor found 
the girdle ; adding, that, had he intended to take his money from 
him, he would not have taken so much pains to restore him to 
life. Suspicion and gratitude now divided the Jew’s mind. But 
the latter overwhelmed his heart and preponderated. ‘ You have 
saved my life,’ said he, ‘ and I can forget the loss of the money.’ 
The merchant then took leave of his host; neither, however, 
seemed content. The one’s suspicion and loss, and the other's 
offended innocence, rendered the departure a melancholy scene. 
The one was sad at the loss of his horse and money, and at being 


compelled to travel to his place of destination on foot; and the 


other felt grieved at being innocently suspected of theft. 

‘In the following spring the peasant had occasion to carry the 
dung out of his yard into the plough-field, and pulling up the straw 
with the fork, he felt something heavy; he lifted it up, and, 
behold! it was a long leather girdle stuffed with money. Struck 
with amazement, he called his wife, and exclaimed, ‘ See what I 
have found; whence’ comes all this money among the dung ?” 
As Ay, said she, ‘ it, no doubt, belongs to the Jew whom you 
saved last autumn from the water !’ ! 

“ * You are right,’ said he, his eyes sparkling with joy ; ‘ now 
I shall no more be suspected as a thief; the money he shall soon 
have back, and I will show him that I am an honest man. But 
how comes it among the dung?’ They then considered for 
awhile, and at last surmised, that the girdle must have become 
loosened from the Jew’s body when he lay on the straw, which 
was afterwards thrown on the dunghill. 

“ The peasant’s wife then began to utter her doubts whether, 
after having saved the Jew’s life, they were bound to return the 
money. ut the honest peasant chided her for the very thought 
of appropriating to herself another man’s property. ‘ And if it 
had been a thousand times as much,’ added he, ‘ and if I had no 
bread to eat, I would not touch it. But how am I to ascertain 
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where the owner resides? I forgot to ask his name.’ He again 
sank in deep sadness, and went at the next fair to the high road, 
in hopes of discovering the Jew, but in vain. Thus elapsed three 
years, and the peasant’s enquiries remained unsuccessful. 

“ One evening, a loaded cart drove up to the peasant’s door, 
and who should get down from the cart, but the Jew whom the 
peasant had saved! With joyful looks he entered the humble 
cottage, and said, ‘ God be with you, dear people! do you know 
me yet?’ ‘Ay,’ cried the peasant; ‘ thank God that I see you 
again; I have searched and waited for you a long time, and—’ 
The Jew interrupted him, shook him by the hand, and aid, 
‘ Dear friend, pardon, pardon me, that I suspected you. I have, 
every time I came to the fair since the accident, enquired of the 
people, Whether you had grown rich? Whether you had built a 
new and larger cottage ? But I always heard that you were as 
poor as ever. ‘Thus elapsed three years, and | became convinced 
that you~ knew nothing of my money.. Pray forgive me, dear 
friend, and once more receive my hearty thanks for having saved 
my life. I have, since then, been successful .in business, and 
have brought you, in the cart outside, some things, which I beg 
you to accept as a token of my gratitude.’ 

‘Thus spoke the grateful Jew, who ran to the door, and fetched 
from the cart new stuffs for clothing of various descriptions, and 
also. a heavy purse, “hich he put on the table. The honest 
peasant could hardly refrain himself from interrupting the gentle- 
man, and said, ‘ Master, your money is in my house.’ Swiftly 
he ran out of the room, and fetched the girdle, which he had care- 
fully saved. ‘ Here is your money; count it, and you will find it 
exactly as you put it in the girdle.” He then entered into a 
detailed account of the finding of it accidentally, and of the pains he 
took to trace the owner. ‘The Jew insisted on the peasant taking 
the girdle with the money, and the presents which he brought 
him, though the peasant would first only accept the purse and the 
clothing. He then built a new and larger cottage, which the 
Jew visited each time he went to the neighbouring fair, and 
over the door of which the peasant had written the following 

« ¢ This cottage I was enabled to build by the assistance of a 
Jew, whom I saved from a watery grave. I was honest, and the 
Jew was generous and grateful.’” 


CONFIRMATION AT THE WEST LONDON SYNA- 
GOGUE OF BRITISH JEWS. 


The solemn ceremony of Confirmation took place at the above 
Synagogue, on Thursday the 28th ultimo, and Ist day of mawn wR 
(New Year). 

The number of Confirmants was thirteen, ten Boys and three 
Girls, mostly pupils of the School, but a respectable minority of 


non-members of the Synagogue. The ceremony commenced by the 


questioning of the children as to the object of their assembling on 
that occasion at the steps of the altar: they replied, that they 
came there to offer their thanks to God for having preserved and 
supported them during their infant years—to make a public 
declaration of their religious principles as Jews, and to solicit 
permission to be received into the bosom of the Synagogue as 
confirmed members of the holy Mosaic Faith. The Minister then 
catechised them minutely as to the leading doctrines of Judaism, 
as they bore upon their relations to God, to man, and to their 
country ; and, having received the most satisfactory replies, he a 
treated them to put a prayer to God, imploring Him to bless the 
purpose for which they were met. The children then repeated ha 
chorus, a most feeling and impressive English Prayer, which reauly 
i into tears nearly every one present. : 
hour. It is impossible for me to give anything like a bi aya 
copy of what he said, since it is no longer in my memoyy- A 
of the first points was the importance of the season of yout, 


and the extraordinary influence it must exert over the successive 
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steps — earthly career. The Reverend Pastor spoke of the 
tender and pliant twig which the husbandman bent according to 
his will, and of the plastic clay which assumes any shape that the 
potter designs: he exhorted the children to look upon their 
youth as the emblem of that twig or that clay, and to rest assured, 
that neither the husbandman nor the potter had a jot more influ- 
ence over either of the objects brought under subjection, than 
their youth was calculated to have over their manhood and old 
age. He dwelt at some length on their duties to God and to 
Judaism. He endeavoured to make them feel a pride in acknow- 


ledging themselves Jews and Jewesses; here also he paid a just 


tribute to the West Metropolitan Jewish School, in which. the 
confirmants had been so ably instructed in all the requirements of 
their Faith. He then reminded them of their duties to their 
parents: and as the families of most of them were poor, he urged 
upon their consideration the struggles which their parents must 
have had in order to supply their children’s daily wants; and he 
enjoined them to use every exertion, when their energies should 
be developed, to work for their parents, and to protect their old 

e from suffering and privation. | 

What the Reverend Gentleman chiefly alluded to was, the duties 
they owed to themselves, as they were the youth of a people long 
oppressed by partial and exceptional laws, and bowed down by a 
spirit of religious persecution which was happily now well nigh 
extinct. ‘The speaker pointed out how it is the character of perse- 
cution to fasten upon ‘its victims habits of moral degradation, 
which, as effects of an evil cause, linger for a time, after the cause 
itself has ceased to operate. He showed that this was precisely 
the case with the majority of the middling classes of English 
Jews. Deprived for a long time from turning their energies 
into a channel of honorable activity, many were driven, as a 
means of earning their daily bread, into itinerant habits, i.e. 
to hawk about articles for sale from town to town, or to 
carry a clothes-bag through the streets of London. 
not admit any dishonesty in such practices; but as they kept 
up the remembrance of the moral degradation of the Jews, 
and gave countenance to the notions entertained by preju- 


diced persons, that the middling classes of Jews were incapable 


of higher exertions, he urged it upon them as a duty they owed 
to themselves, to shun those vagrant habits, and to devote their 
energies and talents te that general class of industrial occupations 
which afford support to the great mass of the non-Jewish 
portion of their fellow-countrymen. The Minister also expressed 
his conviction that the removal of all civil disabilities on the score 
of religious belief, would, in the end, depend much more on the 
improved education and industrial habits of the middling classes of 
the Jews of both sexes, than on any exertions that might be 
made by the few men of commanding influence among the 
members of our creed. In the last place he admonished them of 
their duties to their country, exhorting them to be loyal to the 
crown, obedient to the rulers, to rally round the national institu- 
tions, to be kind and tolerant to their non-Jewish fellow-country- 
men and countrywomen, and to regard them as brothers and 
Sisters, notwithstanding any differences that might prevail amongst 
them on the grounds of religious belief. He implored them to 
avoid illegal associations, and the companionship of all persons 


who would weaken their attachment to the throne, or their regard 


for the laws of the 
realm ; and that, as not only the property of 
the rich, but also the ed 


their 1 fhe rights and the industry of the poor, found 
x ay —— in the institutions of the land, so it was 
hi b y of every patriotic citizen to support those institutions by 
$ obedience and example, and if necessary with his blood. 
er costae of the address, the reverend pastor formally 
sible t as confirmed members of Judaism, respon- 
ad be om ae day for every action to God and their consciences, 
invoked upon them the priestly benediction 2) 722’. 
pite of the 


o’e Service was in the highest degree solemn and impressive. 


He did 


weather the Synagogue was thronged; and the 
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Day or ATONEMENT. 


The attendance at the Synagogue on the above day was in- 
conveniently numerous ;'the people were standing out to the 
street-door. The Rev. Mr. Marks preached two sermons, one 
before the reading of the Law, in the morning, from Jonah 
iv. 10,. “Then said the Lord, Thou hast had pity on the 
gourd,” etc., and the next verse; and in the afternoon, before 
mmm, he preached a second sermon from Psalm xxxix., the 
text beginning, ‘‘ Lord, make me to know mine end,” and the 
following four verses. In the sermon of the afternoon, the sub- 
ject was the vanity of life. It was evident that the sermons told 
upon the congregation; for my own part I was deeply affected, 
and wished that all those of my brethren in whose bosom lurk 
prejudices against this congregation, had been present to listen to 
the soul-stirring exhortations. The mm3n and nny (additional 
and concluding services), were read by the first minister; the 
Abi and m>y) (morning and afternoon service) by the second 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Lowy. The choir, led by Mr. Hart, per- 
formed morning and afternoon services admirably. Several mem- 
bers of other Synagogues were present ; and those who could not 
find places, were content to stand the whole day. Not a soul 
quitted the Synagogue until the conclusion of the evening service ; 
and not a whisper, save that of prayer, was audible during the 
entire day. 

An ATTENDANT AT, ‘¢°.9UGH NOT A MEMBER OF, 
THE SYNAGUGUE. 


ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE PENITENTIAL 
| DAYS. 


Of how grave, how serious import is the observance of these 


days intervening between the New Year and the Day of Atone- 


ment. How momentous the period recalling the fleeting past, 


awakening us to a sense of the transitory nature of all time. 


Appointed .as days of repentance and preparation for the great 
and holy day which the Almighty in mercy has granted us to 
atone for sin, and to purify our.souls, we are instructed by our 
sages to allot a portion of this time to propitiatory prayer, to self- 
examination, to reflection on our past actions, that we may thus 
become sensible. of our erring ways, subdue the inclination to 
evil that constantly assails us, and arrive at the firm determina- 
tion to amend. | | : 

Thus may we hope to appear before God lowly in spirit, with 
an humble and contrite heart; so may we hope to bring an 


-acceptable offering before Him whose mercies are innumerable 


and never-failing. But whilst we reflect how strictly these days 
were enjoined for our observance by our fathers; whilst we feel 
how needful, how salutary is a strict adherence to their rules, we 
must deeply grieve to see how little they are thought of, how 
lightly observed by many whose example to society, and more 
especially, as parents, to their children, should induce a spirit of 
religious love and fervour, and call forth feelings of piety, the 
impress of which should never he forgotten. We may not be 
surprised, when we see the ignorant or the uninformed plodding 
on in his usual course, pursuing the ordinary routine of his life, 
without an additional thought or care, till the solemn day itself 
arrives ; but when we find those whose education and _ position in 
life might lead us to hope for an earnest appreciation of the mer- 
ciful boon bestowed, and the desire to render themselves more 
worthy to approach in humility before the Creator, we are dis- 
heartened and dismayed not only to find in this class those who 


give little thought to the important period, but who, alas! are 


seeking amusement in the theatre or concert-room. How sub- 


versive of the intentions of those we acknowledge and revere as 
our teachers, how destructive of that solace the spirit of reli- 


gious love can alone impart, the only source of peace and true 
happiness. 
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Let us not, however, despond ; 
and with it, we trust, a new era. 


spread ! 
truth! 


JEWISH 


we have ushered in a new year, 
Let education progress and 


Let our youth be judiciously trained in religion and 
Let our ministers exhort and arouse their flocks! 


Thus 


may we still hope to see our holy faith strengthed and cherished, 
and our days of observance no longer disregarded, but reverently 
and strictly kept and welcomed in gratitude and love! 


Brighton, 4th Tishri, 5608. 


R. 


CONSISTENCY OF ULTRA-ORTHODOKXY. 


* Look on this picture, 


Died last week, Joseph Ham- 
bro, Esq., the Danish Consul 
at the Port of London, aged 
about 70. 

The deceased was of Jewish 
parents, but had not, for the last 
thirty years of his life, con- 
formed to the Jewish faith, not 
even to the observance of-the 
Sabbath and Day of Atone- 
ment. 

The deceased seldom, if ever, 
during his residence in London, 
mixed in Jewish society, and 
never attended any of the Syna- 
gogues, 
Institutions. 

The deceased had his only 
son baptised at Copenhagen on 
in the 
Jewish ritual law, oY 
(Day of Atonement). 


The son of the deceased 


.. married a Christian lady, and, 


being himself a Christian, is 
totally unconnected with the 
Jews. 


The deceased, about two years 
since, during a severe illness, 
became a privileged member of 
the Great Synagogue, Duke’s- 
place, by right of purchase. 


The deceased was buried in 
the ground belonging to the 
Great Synagogue, on Sunday 
last, with all the ceremonies 
and rights due to a privileged 
member, the Rev. the Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. Adler, following the 
funeral, and the Rev. B. H. 
Ascher officiating. 


The deceased left a fortune 
of upwards of half a million 
sterling, and bequeathed five 
hundred pounds to the Great 
Synagogue. | 
Sir Moses Montefiore at- 
tended the funeral from the 


- yesidence of the deceased, and 


at. its conclusion handed the 
baptised son into the carriage. 


nor their Charitable 


and on this.” 
Died in January last, Ben- 
jamin Elkin, Esq., an eminent 
West India Merchant, aged 65. 


The deceased was of Jewish | 


parents, and throughout his life 
steadfastly conformed to the 
Jewish faith, and was a strict 
observer of the Sabbath. 


The deceased was a regular 
and punctual attendant at his 
Synagogue, and a most liberal 
supporter of every Jewish In- 
stitution. 


The deceased educated his 
sons and daughters in the fear 


of God, according to the Jewish 
faith. 


The sons and daughters of 
the deceased follow the steps of 
their father in piety and un- 
ostentatious benevolence, being 
liberal patrons of Jewish edu- 
cation and of Jewish talent. 

The deceased was, for up- 
wards of seventeen years, a seat- 
holder of the Great Syna- 
gogue, Duke’s-place, in the 
burial ground of which his wife 
and two cuildren were interred. 

The deceased was refused 
the funeral rite of a_ seat- 
holder—the presence of the 
official reader—on account of 
his having been a member of 
an excommunicated Synagogue, 
although the Great Synagogue 
received his annual contribution 
of at least ‘Ten Guineas a year, 
up to the day of his death. 

The family of the deceased, 
being disgusted with the restric- 
tive terms attempted by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, buried 
him in the ground belonging 
to the West London Synagogue 
of British Jews, though it was 
the anxious and long-cherished 
desire of the pious Elkin to be 
buried with his wife. 


We vouch for the correct features of both pictures. 


| 


CHRONICLE. 


Great Synacocue Hatt, Duxe’s PLace.—On Friday 
evening last, 73 52 (the eve of the Day of Atonement), the Rey. 
B. H. Ascher delivered a sermon, previous to the commencemen; 
of the solemn service, on the import of the sacred days; the tex 
being the prophetic lesson of the day. The lecture gave grea, 


satisfaction, and evidently had the desired effect on the numeroys 
congregants. 


THe Day or ATONEMENT.—GREAT SYNAGOGUE, 
Piace.—The Rev. Chief Rabbi delivered a most impressive 
sermon worthy of the occasion, on the above day, taking his tex; 
from the prophetic lesson of the Morning Service, (Isaiah lviii,) 
The reverend lecturer exhorted the wealthy, and the leaders jp 
particular, to set a good example to their inferiors in keeping the 
sabbath and other essential observances of the laws. An appro. 
priate prayer concluded the able and eloquent sermon. 


Jewish MUNIFICENCE TO THEIR CHARITIES.—The mone 
offerings to the various charities made on Saturday last (the Day 
of Atonement) in the four City synagogues, amounted to no less 
than 1,300/., viz. in the Great Synagogue, Duke's-place, about 
450/.;, New Synagogue Great St. Helen’s, 300/.; Hambro’ Syna- 


gogue, Fenchurch-street, 150/.; Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 
gogue, Bevis Marks, 400/. | 


PoRTRAIT OF Sir Moses Monteriore.—A most beautiful 
portrait of the distinguished Baronet, painted by S. A« Hart, Esq., 
R.A., representing that philanthropist in the robes of a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant, and in the act of delivering a petition of the Jews to the 
Sultan at Constantinople, on Sir Moses’ return from his memor- 
able mission to Damascus, was, by order of the authorities of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, Bevis Marks, placed in the 
vestry room of the above synagogue three weeks ago, on the 
occasion of his being elected Warden for the ensuing year. 

On the Eve of the Day of Atonement, Sir Moses attended 
divine service at the above synagogue, and made offerings to the 
amount of upwards of £150. 


MecHAnics’ ATHENEZUM (JEWISH AND GENERAL). — The 
opening lecture of the present session was delivered, on the oth 
instant, by James Hibberd, Esq., on ‘ Wild Flowers, their Uses 
and Associations.”’ ‘che lecturer exhibited a spendid collection 
of wild flowers, showing the various uses to which some of them 
were applied; and the beauties of nature in plants of the lowest 
order, ‘The talented lecturer was frequently applauded by the 
audience. Weare happy to see gentlemen of talent devoting their 
services to an institution calculated to advance the cause of edi- 
cation among the working classes of our brethren. The lecture 
was well attended. | 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEVING THE Poor 1N ConFINED Mours- 
inG.—This highly meritorious institution, founded by and pre- 
sided over by youths of our community, takes a benefit (see 
Advertisement), at Sussex Hall, on Saturday evening next. Mr. 
Henry Russell, the celebrated delineator of Nigger eccentricities, 
has been engaged for the occasion, and will sing some of his most 
popular songs. We feel bound to recommend this charity to the 
support of the benevolent. 


BIRMINGHAM PotyTecunic InstiruT1on.—On T uesday 
last, the 3rd instant, the Rev. Dr. Raphall opened the session of 
the above institution with a lecture on “ Europe in 1848: a Bird’s- 
eye View at Home and Abroad.” The lecture hall was crowd 
to suffocation. 


EPIGRAM 
On tHe DEATH OF THE CELEBRATED PAINTER, RAPHAEL 


‘ 
| 
! 
— 
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= 
( Translation. ) 
When Death appear'd (so fables tell) 
To fetch the painter Raphael, 
A portrait of him near him lay, 
But which was which Death could not say. 
“ Here,” cried the painter, “ never fear, 
Take me, and leave the picture here, 
For though my life may. pass away, 
My likeness never can decay.” 


THE SCEPTIC AND THE SAGE. 
An EPIGRAM. 


“ Tf there no future be,” the sceptic cries, 
“ How vain your boasted good, your self-denying !” 
“ If there a future Is,’ the sage replies, 
“ How dread the cheating thought your hope supplying 


. 


REVIEW. 


The Status of the Jews in England, from the time of the Normans 
to the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, impartially con- 


sidered. By Charles Egan, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister at Law. Hastings, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn, 
London. 


The refusal of admitting the Baron de Rothschild into the 
assembly to which he has been elected by a majority of the 
eléctors of the City of London, because he could not conscien- 
tiously subscribe to the oath —a refusal which none but hereditary 
wisdon can justify—has by no means discouraged our hopes of 
ultimate success. Nor did it cause rational Christians to despair 


of the ultimate triumph of liberalism over narrow-mindedness. ° 


Mr. Egan, the author of the volume before us, an eminent 
barrister and sound lawyer, fully sympathises with the just, though 
at present defeated, cause; and has written, since the Bill was 
thrown out by the Lords, a most instructive and interesting book, 
substantiating his legal opinion, recorded a twelvemonth back, 
that the laws and statutes of England do not prevent a Jew from 
holding a seat in the legislative assembly of this country. The 
learned author thus commences his elaborate enquiry : — 


“It is proved, both by historical and legal testimony, that, at a very 
early period the Jews in England were deemed worthy of the con- 
sideration of the British Sovereign ; accredited historians inform us, 
that William the Conqueror brought the Jews from Roan to England, 
and that. they settled here under the protection and patronage of that 
king. (Antoninus’ Chron., Holinshed’s Hist., Stow’s Annals, Leland’s 
Chron., Baker’s Chron.) * Whereupon, in a short space, that people 
80 spread themselves,’ Says Peck, ‘ that, in all the cities and other the 
best sort of towns in the kingdom, they established their synagogues 
and openly taught the doctrine of their Rabbins with great exactness’ 
(Peck's Annals). And these statements are also corroborated by legal 
Writers of high authority. 

“William Rufus, of whom. historians state that he possessed a mind 
Superior to the superstition and ignorance of his time, so far counte- 
hanced the Jews, as to permit them to hold religious disputations with 
the clergy concerning the true faith, and encouraged the Israelites to 
bear themselves manfully throughout the theological contest (Malms., 
Holinsh., Stow). 
= Henry the Second, in the twenty-fourth year of his reign, autho- 
rised the Jews (o have a cemetery on the outside of every city where 
they dwelt, instead of their former general burial-ground, which was 
heat London. We also find, that in the reign of Richard the First 

the rules and customs which prevailed in the Court of Exchequer, 
during its adjudication on matters concerning the Jewish people, were 
in conformity with the general customs of the Jews.’ (Mag. Rot. 
4 Ric. I.) And ordinances were also enacted respecting the estates 
and property of the Jews, directing that all debts owing to them, either 
on mortgage, or other securities, should be registered. | 
otwithstanding the tyrannical exactions and persecutions inflicted 
on the Jews in the reign of King John, it is nevertheless abundantly 
manifest that he granted to the Bicbes on many highly-important privi- 
Pia and it is a remarkable fact also, that the earliest privilege con- 
erred on the Jews by King John conveyed a deferential acknowledg- 
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ment of the Jewish religion. In the first year of that monarch’s ~~ 
(A.D. 1199), authority was given to the Jewish people to nominate the 


’ Chief Rabbi of England, and the royal confirmation of the appointment 


is recorded in a charter commencing as follows; ‘ The king to all his 
faithful, both to all the Jews and English, greeting. Be it known that 
we have granted, and by our present charter confirmed, to Jacob the 
Jew of London, Presbyter of the Jews, the jurisdiction of all the Jews 
throughout England’ (Joh. 12 die Julii, an. Reg. nostr. primo). 

‘* Again, in another charter, the same monarch afforded an additional 
proof of the worthiness of the Jews, by granting to their Chief Rabbi 
a safe conduct through all his dominions, both at home and abroad; this 
charter being to the following effect : ‘ John, by the grace of God, etc. 
To all his faithful subjects to whom these letters shall come, as well 
beyond as on this side of the sea. You are commanded and enjoined, 
that through whatever village or place our well-beloved and familiar 
Jacob, the Presbyter of the Jews, may pass, that you allow him and 
every thing belonging to him to pass safely and freely, and that you 
make him comfortable ; and that you do not suffer any injury, trouble, 
or violence, to be offered to him any more than to ourselves; and if 
any one should presume to injure him in anywise, that you cause 
redress to be made without delay.’ gest 

“ Even in Magna Charta we find the Jews included, inasmuch as the 
same clause of it which secures Dower to widows whose husbands 
were indebied to Jews, enacts also that,‘ in like manner, it shall be 
with other persons than Jéws’ (Mag. Chart. xvir. John). So that the 
Jews were, in important matters, placed on a par with the rest of the 
community by the Great Charter.” — (Pages 5—8). 


Mr. Egan then proceeds with a specified account of the other 
Charters of King John in reference to the Jews, with the pro- 
gress of their history in the reign of Henry Iil., of Richard L., 


and of Edward I., down to the Protectorate of Cromwell. The. 


author then treats with great research the history of the Jews 
after the Restoration, in the reign of Charles II., of James II., 
of Queen Anne, and of George II., in whose latter reign passed 
the Act authorising the naturalisation of Foreign Jews without 
their being compelled to take the sacrament. Then follows a 
resumé of the debates on the Jews’ Emancipation Bill, up to the 
last Session of Parliament, including an ample report of the 


debate in both houses of the legislature in the present year. 


Our limited space allows us but the above brief outline of a 
work which ought to be in the possession of every Jew, and of 
every Christian who takes an interest in the progress of civi- 
lisation and enlightenment. Mr. Egan’s researches cannot be 
circulated too widely, and his erudite observations cannot de 
disseminated extensively enough. We tender our hearty thanks 
to Mr. Egan, on behalf of the Jewish community and the Jewish 
cause, for the valuable assistance he has rendered, in again 
bringing before the public the claims of our nation, which cannot 
be much longer withheld. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ A Vestryman’s Letter to his brother Vestrymen of the Great Synagogue,’’ 
shall be inserted in our next, if our Correspondent forwards his name in 
confidence. 


—— 


Now Published, 
In One Volume, 8vo., Price 12s., 


HE HISTORY OF THE JEWS OF SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL, from the Earliest Times to their final Expulsion from those 
Kingdoms, and their subsequent Dispersion ; with complete Translations of 
all the Laws made respecting them during their long Establishment in the 
Iberian Peninsula. By E. H. Linpo, Author of the “ Jewish Calendar,” 
and Translator of “ The Conciliator of R. Manasseh ben Israel.” 
LONDON :—LONGMAN AND CO., PATERNOSTER-ROW, 


And may be had of the Author. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. in cloth boards. 
32 PY 
HEBREW AND ENGLISH VOCABULARY, from a Selection of the 


Daily Prayers; analytically arranged for the use of Schools and Young 
Beginners. By a Lady. | | 


Revised by SaBaTo Morals, and under the sanction of the Rev. Davin 
MELDOLA. 


‘SOLOMON, BOOKSELLER, AND PUBLISHER, 16, BEVIS MARKS. 
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. ‘the Exchange. 


Jews’ & General Literary & Scientific Insti- 


tution, Sussex-Hall, Leadenhall-Street. 


ECTURES to be DELIVERED DURING THE SESSION 1848-1849. 
The Session will open on Tuurspay, OCTOBER 26, 1848, with a 


PUBLIC MEETING AND CONVERSAZIONE, 


To which every Member and Subscriber will be entitled to Two Free- 
Admission Tickets. 


1.—Lecture on the Origin and Progress of English Sougs and Ballads- 
(With Vocal Illustrations.) By HENry Esq. On Thurs- 
day, November 2nd, | 

2.—One Lecture on Magnetism and the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph. By 
J. H. Pepper, Esq. On Thursday, November 9th. 

3.—One Lecture on the Naval and other Compositions of CHARLES 
DIBDIN., (With Vocal Illustrations.) By Henry PHitiips, Esq. 
On Thursday, November 16th. | 


4.—One Lecture on the Genius and Poetry of SCHILLER, and on the — 


Principles of Poetical Translation. By Barnarp VAN OveEN, Esq., 
M.D., M.R.C.S. On Thursday, November 23rd, 

5.—Three Lectures on the Natural History of Plants yielding Food to 
Man andthe Animal Kingdom. By Enwin. LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
On Thursdays, November 30, December 7th and 14th, 

6.—Two Lectures on the Obligations of English Literature to Female 
Writers. By Mrs.C.L. BaALFour. On Thursdays, December 21st 
and 28th. 

7.—Three Lectures on the Comic Writers of England. 
COwpEN CLARKE, Esq. 
February Ist, 1849. 

8.—TIwo Lectures on the Fine Arts and the Use of the Fine Arts in Deco- 
ration. By FRANK Howarp, Esq. On Thursdays, January 25th, 
and February 8th. 

9.—Three Lectures on the Post-Biblical History of the JEWS. By the 
Rev. M. J. RAPHALL (of Birmingham), M.A., Ph.D. On Wednes- 
days, February 14th, 2lst, and 28th. | 

10.—One Lecture on Artificial Light. By J. H. Peprer, Esq. On Tburs- 

| day, March 15th. 

11.—Two Lectures on Vocal Music—Dramatic, Descriptive, Pathetic, and 
Humorous. (With Illustrations,) By GrorGe BucKLAND, Esq. 
On Thursdays, March 22nd and 29th. | 


By CHARLES 
On Thursdays, January 4th, lith, and 


THE LECTURES COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST EIGHT O’CLOCK IN 
THE EVENING. 


CLASSES are Established for Instruction in the Hebrew, French, and German 
Languages, and for the Discussion of Literary and Historical Subjects. 
Hebrew and German Master . Dr. A. BENISCH. 
French Master ........ Mons. MArRior BEAUVOISIN. 


Terms of Subscription to this Institution are as under : — 


MEMBERS. 
Members under Eighteen Years of Age.......... om MB 


Ladies’ Subscription to the Lectures, 12s. 6d. annually; or to the Library 
and Lectures, £1 annually. 
Every Member paying £1 10s. annually, in one sum, is entitled to introduce 
a Lady to all the Lectures. Members paying £2 annually, in one sum, 
are entitled to introduce Two Ladies to all the Lectures. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Os. annually. 
0 14 


Syllabi of the Lectures and the Terms of Subscription may be obtained at 
the Hall. 


MORRIS S, OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Birmingham and Sheffield Trade. | 


Q LET, a Shop, etc., in the most desirable part of Houndsditch, 
particularly adapted for the above trade, of which market it is in the 


centre. 


For particulars apply at the Jewisn CHRONICLE Orrice, 24, Houndsditch. 


Leon's Jewish Commercial Boarding and 
Lodging House, | 
12, Blackfriars Street, Salford, Manchester. 


WARS. L., in returning thanks for the very liberal support she has received 
for the last seven years, begs to intimate to those unacquainted with 
the Establishment, that the house is situated within two minutes’ walk of 


Charges very moderate, and every attention paid. 
N.B.—An Ordinary daily at balf-past one. 


CONCERT AT SUSSEX HALL, 
On Saturday next, October 14th, is4s. 


oy Proceeds of this Concert will be exclusively devoted for the benefy 
of the SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF THE POOR IN CONFINgp 
MOURNING. 
The Committee have great pleasure in announcing: that they have 
succeeded in procuring the Services of , 


MR. HENRY RUSSELL, 


who will give his Celebrated Vocal Entertainment, Interspersed with hj 
Original Anecdotes of Negro Life and Character. When he, for this nigiy 
only, will have the honour of introducing several of his New Compositions, 

He will be assisted by the Misses MILLIGEN and the Misses ALEXANngR’ 

Mr. Russell’s endeavour is to arouse the mind, and appeal to the beg 
and noblest feelings of his audience by the aid of music and poetry, hoping 
by their refining and elevating teridencies to promote the moral, social, ang 
intellectual progress of his fellow-men — to excite kind sympathies towards 


| each other amongst gll classes of society—and to inspire a taste for thos, 


lofty sentiments which poetry and music So ably convey. 


PROGRAMME. 


ParT I.—‘‘l’am Afloat, I’m Afloat.”—Duet, “ We came,to the Savoy” 
the Misses Alexander.—The New Emigration Song, “ There’s room 
enough for all,””—‘‘ The Slave Ship !’’—Duet, “ The Sister’s Parting,” the 
Misses Milligen.—‘* The New Song of the Scaffold.”,-—‘* When is a Man less 
than a Man.”—‘“ The Maniac !’’—‘* The Boatmen of the Ohio” (A soi disant 
Negro Melody). 


A lapse of five minutes between each Part. 


ParT II].— Duet, “‘ Where the Bee Sucks,”’ the Misses Milligen.— “ The 
Ivy Green.” The Gambler’s Wife !”— “Il Segreto,’”’ Miss A. Alexander, 
— ‘The Ship on Fire.’—The New National Song of “ There’s a Good 
Time Coming.’’—Negro Song, “ Buffalo Girls come out To-night.” 

Tickets to be had of Mr. Phineas Hyam, Honoraty Secretary, 14, Bevis 
Marks, Saint Mary Axe; and at the Library of the Hall. Doors Opena: 
half-past Seven, commence at Eight. 


Body of the Hall and Gallery 1s. Reserved Seats 1s. 6d. Stage 2s, 6d. 


Western Jewish Girls’ Free School, 
‘INSTITUTED OCTOBER 15tTu, 1846. 


PATRON : 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
The Reverend the Chief Rabbi. 


PATRONESSES : 
Baroness de Rothschild. 
Lady Montefiore. 
Baroness Lionel de Rothschild. 
And a Visiting Committee of Ladies. 


HE COMMITTEE GIVE NOTICE, that the SECOND PUBLIC 
EXAMINATION ef the SCHOOL will take place on MONDAY, 
the 23rd day of OcToseEr instant, at 12 o’clock precisely, at the N&W 
SCHOOL RooM, No. 20, Dean street, Soho. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 
has signified his intention of occupying the Chair, and distributing the 
Prizes. 
THE REV. THE CHIEF RABBI will address the assembly, and super 
intend the Examination of the Pupils. 

Tickets of Admission may be had on application to the Treasurer, Henry 
L. Kretinc, Esq., Monument Yard, London Bridge, and No.4, Albany: 
terrace, Regent’s Park ; and of the Secrerary, 10, Castle-street, Holbort. 

After the Examination, the Election of Honorary Officers for the ensuing 
year, viz. President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Committee of Manag® 
meut, will take place. | 3 

By order, | | | 
| ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, 
_ Offices of the School, October Ist, 1848. 


As Clerk. 


A GENTLEMAN holding a situation in a Government Office, and having 
his evenings disengaged from five o’clock, would be happy to devote 
his leisure hours to keeping a Tradesman’s or other’s books, Address A. My 


JEWIsH CHRONICLE OrFics, 24, Houndsditch. 


As Nursery Maid. © 
HE Advertiser is desirous of procuring a situation as NURSERY MAID, 
T where there are one, two, or three children, for a young girl 0 
years of age. She can read, write, and handle her needle, — Address " 
Mrs. COHEN, 86, St. John-street, opposite Great Sutton-street, Clerkenwe™ 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, <_ 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-circus, and published 
W. Brittain, 11. Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chroniele 8. 
24 & 132, Houndsditch, inthe City of London. | Wednesday, Octuder 1], : 
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